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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to further analyse the status 
backgrounds of participants in the student movement by utilizing the 
concept socioeconomic-ethnic status inconsistency as it is used in 
the studies of voting behavior, it was discovered that the more 
actively mobilized students were recruited from low ascribed/high 
achieved status backgrounds while the more passive or politically 
apathetic students %«re recruited from exactly the opposite — the high 
ascribed/low achieved status backgrounds. This dispels the assertion 
of recent studies that due to the rapid growth and expansion of the 
student movement that the student*s status background is no longer an 
adequate indicator of movement participation • (Author) 
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The student movement-^ has attracted quite a lot of sociological 
and psychological Interpretations within the last decade* Next to the 
civil rights movement it is one of the few that has been carefully analysed 
throughout its growth* Research into the student movement took the form 
of behavioral and empirical studies purporting reasons as Id rfcy students 
were reacting to society in such a manner* These studies developed and 
empirically supported a variety of h;'potheses each one of them claiming 
to be of significance in analyzing this phenomenon* Until recently 
one of the more popular predictors of participation in the movement was 
the social or status backgrounds of its participants* Typically they were 
characterized as "the sons and daughters of high income families, in 
which both parents have at least four years of college and tend to be 
employed in occupations for which advoncod educational attainment is a 
primary requisite*" (Flacks, 1970: 137) However , basing their assumption 
on the rapid growth and expansion of the movement, recently several studies 
have concluded that the student *s status background is no longer an 
adequate indicator of mov^ent participation* (Dunlap, 1970; Kahn and 
Bowers, 1970; £by, 1971; liankoff and Flacks, 1971; and Tygart and Holt, 
1971) Basically these studies showed in bivariate analyses that status 
background was not statistically correlated to movement participation 
or activist tendencies* In fact, no appreciable type of status background 
could be discerned* All of this pointing to the apparent truth of 
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the statement that: 

"As the movement spreads , becomes more visible and 
increasingly focuses on issues affecting the immediate 
self-interests of students , wo can expect that a much 
wider variety of stud'^nts vLH be drawn to it, and that 
family background and tradition will become a less and 
less powerful predictor of who is an activist," 

(Derber and Flacks, 1967: 72) 

Even more recently, Lipset (1971: 83) concluded that the status background 
of participants in the student movement will have significantly weakened 
because recruits are drawn more and more from the less well^-to-do, the less 
politicized and the more diverse religious family backgrounds • 

But is this really the case? There can be no doubt as to the 
growth of the stud'?nt movement as evidenced in the results of a study 
conducted by Kruschke (1971: 6-7) • Between 1966 and 1970 there was a 
marked increase in the number of students reporting participation in 
activities expressing disapproval of governmental policies. For example 
in 1966, AlmSTc of the students had signed a petition of one sort or 
another while in 1970 it had increased to 69.7R, In 1966, 26.5% had 
attended a protest meeting but in 1970 this had almost doubled to 51»2^« 
This increase was even evident in acts of violence and civil disobedience. 
In 1966 only half a percent had indicated participation in a violent 
demonstration but in 1970 this had risen to three times that amount (1»5%)«' 

Yet, does this apparent growth In the student movement rule out 
the possibility that the student's status background is still an adequate 
indicator of movement participation? Could it not be possible that there 
are certain status tjrpes or configurations that are being systematically 
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recruited or dravm Into the movement though not in formal organizational 
vts^ys? It Is the purpose of this /aoer to attempt to ansxter these questions 
by applying the assumptions used li the studies of voting behavior* In 
using the concept socloeccnonic-ethi ic status inconsistency! will be 
shorn that there definitely is a relctionshlp between the status background 
of student participants and their level of mobilization within the moveiient* 

SOCIOECONCHIC-ETHNIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
ITS ROLE IN i}ETERi^INING POL TICAL PARTICIPATION 

The role of status inconsistently in voting behavior studies 
has developed only within the la.';t fifteen years , but in that time it 
has become one of the most widely need Inlicators of voting preference and 
political part iclpat ion • Defined, status Inconsistency is the degree 
to which an individual's rank positiona on important societal status hler« 
archies are at a comparable level, vjhen a person holds high rank on one 
status dimension and low rank on another j tne expectations mobilized 
by the ranic positions will oxtcn be in confl lct» ( Jaclcson, 1962: 469-470) 

The first real empirical evidence of the effect of status 

inconsistency came r;ith Gerhard Lenskl's now classical study "Status 

Crystallization: A Mon-Vertlcal Dimension ol Social Status" (1954: 405) 

where he hs^pothesized: 

« • individuals characterized by a low degree of 
status crystallization diffar significantly in their 
political attitudes and behavior frcai individuals 
characterized by a hicjh d^orce of st« tU3 crystallization 
v7hoii status differences in the vertical dimensions are 
controlled*" 
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Since then, status inconsistency has been utilized in attcnpts to 
account for patterns of participation in voluntary associations (Lenski, 
1956); variance in osychosonatic syaptoa levels (Jackson, 1962); choices 
of religious styles (Oenarath, 1965); and sucide rates (Gibbs and Hart in, 
1958) among other phenonenon. (Treiman, 19oS: S51) 

In its earlier beginnings, status inconsistency was faced 
with many problems. There nere contradictory findings and usually 
replication of studie'i did not include the same set of variables. 
Consequently, any significant findings were lost in the ensuing contro- 
versy over the measureaent of status inconsistency. However, with the 
realization of the Laportance of ethnicity in relation to political party 
preft^-ence (Branlneyer, 1965; Kelly and Chaubliss, 1966; Lenski, 1954, 
1967; liitchell, 1964; and Treiman, 1966) a necj dimension was added to 
these studies. It was found that certain typ^s of status relationships, 
always including soi.te ue^sitre of race* religion or ethnicity, predisposed 
individuals towards cither the Democratic or Republican party. (Brooia 
and Jones, 1370; Latiaann and Segal, 1971; Segal, 1969, 1?70; Segal and 
ICnoke, 1960, 1369, 1971; Olsen and Tully, 1970, 1971; Jackson, 1962; and 
Snith, 1969) In other vjoxds - - - 

• • members of minority religious and ethnic groups 
and persons of low occitpational, financial or educational 
status, tend to support the Democratic party, while members 
of the Protestant churches, and persons of high status, 
generally tend to suoport the Reottblican oarty." 
(Segal, 1969: 352) 

Thus, inconsistency between an achieved and an ascribed status was more 
Jikely to lead to Oenocratic party preference than was inconsistency 



bcttieen tvro achievei statuses or t^o ascribe:! statuses*^ (Segal an^^s 
Vj%oUe, 1933: 154) 

iiore recently, Olsen and Tully (1970, 1971) have isolated these 
two t3rpes of status inconsistents - the higli ascribed/lov achieved and tha 
low ascribed/high achieved individuals « as having the strongest deter-- 
aining effect on political behavior. These tno type9 of individuals not/ 
are providing the basis for further research into their correlates Y?ith 
voting behavior, ani! it could ccmceivaU^ be possible that either of 
these two typeu of status inconsistents might be found participating 
in the student moveuent. 

The High Ascribed^^Uw? Achieued Status Inc o nsistent 

This inc5iviiual*s achieved ranlcs (occupation, education, and 
inccse) are inferior to his ascribed ranlcs (ethnicity, race and religion), 
and moie often than not he ?:isually views his situation as personal 
failure » Unlike his cotmtorpart he cannot rationalize his position in 
tents of ascribed handicaps, therefore his difficulties stimulate feelings 
of personal deficiencies and self-^blaoe* (Jackson, 1962: 477) He 
usually seelcs personal means of altering this situation either by taking 
more educational courses or technical skills to acquire a better occupation 
and thereby increasing his achieved status. 

This type of individual usually has an extraely low tolerance 
to protest actions as a means of social change • In fact these individuals 
usually withdraw from the political arena. (Segal, 1969; Segal and 
Knoke, 1969; and Olsen and Tully, 1970: 20) As Olsen and Tully (1970: 20; 
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explain - - - 

• • as long as this fona Ox Icm status is seen 
by jany oeoole as open to change through individual social 
uobility, this belief will blunt uost pressures for 
broa'***scale structural change through political action*" 

The Low Ascribe j/lHigh Achieved Status Inconsistent 

Ho':wver, there is quite a different situation existing r'ith 

this indivi.'Ual. In this case his ascribed statuses are inferior to his 

achieved statuses. Ke has risen usually Just as high as social i-obility 

will allotr hiu, and he psrsonally regards hLaself as a success since he 

has vfon or maintained this position despite the handicaps of I017 

racial-ethnic status. If he experiences stress due to conflicting status 

expectations y then he is less likely to blacc hiuself than to see his 

problen as steijuing from the unjust actions of others. He is^ therefore, 

likely to express this politically hence the strung inclination to 

favor social change. (Jackson, 1952: 477) 

The High Ascribed/High Achieved and Lovt A scribed/L ow Achieved Sta tus Consisten 

These in ^vx duals are considered to be status consistent because 
their achieved statuses are in aligment xjxth their ascribed statuses. 
There is no apparent discrepancy felt by the individual, consequently 
in his political behavior the influences of status, class and ethnic 
considerations are usually subverted by the others eg. issues, candidate 
appeal, oolltlcal perceptions, etc. 

In support of these two profiles Olsen and Tully^s (1370: 23) 
findings shot; that 61% of the lov/ ascribed/high achieved inconsist^ants 
favored social protest actions a^ opposed to only 29^ of the high ascribed/ 
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low achieved inconsistents. The other two consistent categories (high/high 
and low/low) had relatively average scores on this variable. 

As previously mentioned it could be suggested that these same 
trends might be found tvithin the student movement • As earlier noted, 
studies on the status backgrounds of student activism were usually not 
consistent in their findings. As is the case with these more recent 
studies (Ounlap, 1970; Kahn and Bowers, 1970, Eby, 1971; Mankoff and Flacks, 
1971; and Tygart and Holt, 1971) a measure of ascribed status (with the 
exception of Mankoff and Flacks, 1971 and Eby, 1971) was not used in the 
analyses. This could have accounted for the negative results. Furthermore, 
the inadequacies of simple bivariate analyses have been demonstrated in 
voting studies. One needs to view the interactive effects of these status 
relationships, hence a multidimensional approach or multivariate analysis 
should be employed. (Jackson, 1962; Olsen and Tully, 1970; Eby, 1971; 
and Mitchell, 1964) This has yet to be done in any stu<fy of the status 
backgrounds of participants in the student movement. 

Tvto of these recent studies, however, sesm suggestive towards 
this type of research. The Mankoff and Flack*s (1971: 59) study included 
a measure of ascribed status - religion - though they did not include this 
in their analysis In one of their tables it can be seen that 65^4% 
of their veteran cadre ( students who have been actively engaged in protest 
actions for three or more years) originated in families of Jewish or 
non-religious backgrounds, while only 39.^ of the non-veteran cadre 
(those engaged in protest activities less than three years) and 18.3Po 
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of their cross-$ectional sample belonged to this t3fpe of religious background. 
With ragards to educational attairanent of the father (the only achieved 
status used) the veteran cadre had 65.1^ whose fathers had achieved a 
high level of attaiment while 54,2?! of the non-*veteran cadre and 42.5% 
of the cross-sectional sample had fathers at this level. These results 
certainly seem to show that a large proportion of their veteran cadre 
("student activists") are recruited from hoDes itith status backgrounds 
falling into the loiv ascribed/high achieved status category. 

Finally^ in a study conducted by this author (Eby, 1971: 8-12) 
last year^ it was noted that hyperactive students (those students having 
high levels of mobilization - participation in civil disobedience^ etc.) 
had fathers who came predominantly from Eastern and Southern Europe (5^); 
who had obtained a B.A. or higher (53^); earned over $20^000 ( 39%); and 
whose occupation was in the medium and major range of professional (6^). 
However^ the passive students (those who had signed petitions^ written 
letters, etc.) had fathers who came from Anglo-Saxon and Northern European 
decendents (82S^); had a high school diploma or less (47%); earned under 
$20,000 (89%); and whose occupations ranged from clerical to skilled^ semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. This, too, seems to suggest that the more 
actively mobilized students are recruited from low ascribed/high achieved 
backgrounds y and conversely passive students or the more politically 
apathetic ones are recruited from high ascribed/low achieved status 
backgrounds. 

In light of these studies^ it seems quite plausible that these 
two types of status relationships will manifest themselves in the student 
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mnvemcnt^ However, first of all three assumptions which Olsen and Tully 

(1971: 6-8) have suggested must be put forth. These are social-psychological 

conditions which must intervene between the inconsistent and his political 

behavior: 1) The individual must perceive himself as holding two or more 

sharply discrepant statuses; 2) the individual occupying perceived 

inconsistent statuses must want to alter the situation in some way so 

as to escape from this inconsistency; and 3) the indivfdual seeking to 

escape from perceived status inconsistency must see broad-scale social/ 

political change as the only or best means of achieving this goal (or 

on the otherhand see in himself the ability to alter this situation). 

Therefore, based on these assumptions and using the Olsen and Tully (1970, 

1971) typology in terms of students « behavior or participation in the 

student movement, it is hypothesized that: (Sec Figure I) 

The more actively mobilized students will be 
drawn froo the low ascribed/high achieved status 
backgrounds; while conversely 

"2 vi^ore passive or politically apathetic 

students will be drawn frcai the high ascribed/ 
low achieved status backgrounds; and finally 

"3 ^® status consistent (high/high and low/low) 
individuals will tend to be found within all 
levels of mobilization in the student movement. 

METHODOLOGY 

As already described the status inconsistency model used in 
this analysis is one developed by Olsen and Tully (1970, 1971), however, 
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there is a slight modification* The Olsen and Tully model virtually 
riividos the population into four distinct categories: high ascribed/ 
high achieved; high ascribed/low achieved; lov/ ascribed/high achieved; 
and low ascribed/low achieved individuals with the high/high and low/loiv 
categories being the status consistent individuals and the high/low and 
low/high categories the status inconsistent individuals « These four types 
of individuals are the resi'lt of a series of progressive two by two tables 
conparing an ascribed with an achieved status* However, this is where the 
modification appears in their model. Olsen and Tiilly only produce one such 
table comparing the combined ascribed statuses (a combination of race, 
nationality, religion and ethnic identification) with the combined achieved 
statuses (income, occupation and education) « Instead of following this 
procedure, it will be far more fruitful to examine the individual COTibinations 
of statuses, therefore, reducing the risk of losing viable relationships 
through generalizations. For the purpose of this study, these inconsistent/ 
consistent categories were arranged on a continuum with the consistent 
individuals at the midpoint and the two inconsistent individuals at 
either ends. 

The data utilized in this analysis were derived from this 
author's previous study (Eby, 1971). The sample base consisted of 166 
students from a large, eastern state university who were adninistered a 
6-page questionnaire during selected class periods in September 1971 soon 
after the major campus disruptions of the previous Spring semester. This 
was not a random sample. 
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Five status variables were used in the analysis - income, education 
and occupation (the achieved statuses) and ethnicity and religion (the 
ascribed statuses). Income was based on the s family income back- 

ground, eg, the salary and wages (a regular income paid for services on 
a monthly or similar basis; also including commission) that are contributed 
to the family group by those members eligible to v/ork - • in most cases 
this will be the father or mother or both. This was then dichotomized 
into high ($15,000 upv/ard) and low (under $15,000). 

Occupation v/as based on Edwards 7-point occupational prestige 
scale; and education, on Hollings head's 7-point educational scale. In 
both cases, the achievement levol of the studentTs father was ranked on 
these two scales. (Bon jean and Hill, 1967) Then, th.se too were 
dichotomized into high (occupations ranging in the high, medium or low 
executive categories and having at least sora^ college, a college degree 
or higher) and low (occupations rangi.ng in the clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled categories and having a high school diploma or less 
than ttvelve years of education). 

Ethnicity was based on the father's ethnic background.^ In 
this instance ethnicity refers to groups bound together by similar historic 
evolution, social organization and migration to the United States. 
(Braungart, 1970: 6) Students were ranked based on their father's ethnic 
origin on a continuum ranging from high to low ethnic status with the 
original "founding fathers" (Anglo-Saxon, Northern Europeans, etc.) having 
hiqh status to "immigrants" (Eastern Europeans, Southern Europeans, etc.) 
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J present day ''rinority groups" (I^laclcs, Asians, i. exican-Auer leans , etc.) 
having lov; status. 

Finally, religion v/as based on the fon^al religious affiliation 
of the parents • It nas classified into tv;o status categories - high 
(Protestant anc: Catholic) and lov; (Jewish, other religions, and those stating 
that they vjere not affiliated v/ith a religious organization) based on 
majority-minority ue.ubership and institutional doiainance. (Braungart, 1370: 6] 

In order to obtain a ucasure of the level of students* protest 

7 

activity, students v;cre assigned a score for their Dobilization potential • 
Operationally, this scalo v;as devised through a series of questions tapping 
their actual and potential mobilization given situations of campus unrest. 
The scale V7as base:^ on six categories or levels of i.iobillzation ranging 
from letter -vnriting and petition signing to riot and rebellion. These 
categories v/ere scaled as follov/s: 

Type I - letter -vjriting, petition signing 

TyDe II - picketing, boycotting 

Tyoe III - protect marching 

Type IV - strike, i7alk-out 

Tyr>e V - civil disobedience 

Type VI « riot, rebellion 
Students vrere assigned scores according to the highest positive response 
on these series of questions* The scores v;ere then collapsed Into the 
following threefolc! classification: 
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^^assivs I obilization - Tjoes I & II (M=47) 

Active ilobilization - Tyoes III & IV (N=32) 

Hyperactive i.obilization - Types V & VI (N=57) 
In all cases, the students achieved at least Tjoe I level mobilization* 
This scale, too, v;as then arranged on a continuuLi based on the degree of 
mobilization v/ith Hyperactive and Passive at the extre^ies and Active at 
the midpoint* 

FI^DINGS 

The Jeijographic characteristics of the saiiole ivere as follov/s: 
sex - approxiiaately of equal proportion (;.:ales 47% and feiiales 53,o) vith 
fcariales being slightly more represented; age • at least three-fourths of 
the saraple were over 20 {75%); class - over half the saraple v/ere juniors 
(53^j) the others being equally distributed between sophiuores an:l seniors; 
and G?A (Grade Point Average) 93b of the sauple had B»s (475p) anc! C»s (4553), 
the other 7^ had A'g* 

In e;:ai,iining the traditional bivariate method (See Tables 1-5) 
very v/ealc relationchips are shown. Thus, pointing to the apparent truth 
of Lipset's (1571: C3) statei.ient that due to the groivth of the student 
movement, the original relationship between the student's status background 
and his .ove ent participation will have v/ealceneJ considerably* 

Kov/ever, v;hen this relationship is shown in terms of a -multi- 
variate analysis (in this instance using three variables - an ascribed 
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status versus an achieved status versus the level of nobilisation) an entirely 
nevj diDjension is added. As can be seen (Gee Tables 6-11) the relationships 
almost doubled. ?or exaiiple, v/hen comparing ethnicity versus occupation, 
(Table 6) nearly half of the lovj ascribed/high achieved cell were hyper- 
active students (ASfj) v/hile again in the high ascribed/low achieved cell 
4755 of that sai-ple fell into the passive category thus conforming to the 
hypotheses • As v/ell, the consistent cells also confiriaed the sugrested 
hypothesis ♦ There i/as approxiraately 30-35ij in each of the raobilis^ation 
categories, thus indicating that probably other factors other than the 
student's status background were involved in the mobilization of these 
students* In all cases (with the exception of incoine and this probably 
v;as due to a methoJlological inadequacy of ueasurexoent or reporting), 
utilizing this typology of status types there is a 40-45?j chance (varying 
slightly between the different variables) of predicting the student -s 
level of raobilization in situations of cat'pus unrest* These are the 
highest relationships thus far for any of the studies on student participation 
and status background!* 



Discussion 



Thus, the data confirmed the suggested hypotheses* The 4>iore 
actively raobilized students v/ere drawn froii the low ascribed/high achieved 
status backer ounces, and conversely the more passive or politically 
apathetic students were dravm frora the higl. ascribed/low achieved status 
backgrounds* 
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These results almost parallel the results of the Olsen and 
Tully (1970) stu-^y and point to the significance of socioeconoriic-ethnic 
status inconsistency as a strong predictor of i^obilizatlon potential in 
the student iioveuent. Hence, these recent studies are inaccurate in their 
assia^ption tliat vrith the exoanding grouth of the student vovenent the 
role of status bac!:ground has been greatly dL.inished if not retaoved. 

Ta!:ing a look at these high ascribed/low achieved students it can 
be seen x/hy they :To adopt such a passive or non-e2:istent role in cainpus 
unrest. These students are using higher education as a means of uox/ar:^ 
mobility. It is highly unlikely that tliey vroulc jeopar Jize their opportunity 
for advancement by taking such risks as arrest or expulsion by participating 
in events of orjnous unrest. As Jackson (1362: ^77) pointed out these 
individuals regard their deficiency in personal terms and do not see social 
change as a neans of alleviating theLi. ^ith their lov; degree of tolerance 
for protest actions, it is not surprising that these students do not partici- 
pate or if they do it is by legit Laate and sanctioned means* 

Looking at these high ascribe;.yiov/ achieved passive students in 
terms of the data, it can be seen that 4X are over 21; and 62^o 
have an A - B average. In tQxns of pollt:-cs and its sallcncy, 42$;^ 
said that they considered politics iroportant v;hile 24^^ considered it 
unimportant v;hile 3j$S of their parents considered politics unimportant. 
This just quantifies the above description of the passive student* 
Especially t;ith the high grades, the passive student seeas to spend his tLie 
and engery in atteupting to better his position and not the social ills of 
society. 
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On the other hand the lovj ascriosc'/high achieved student proviJes 
a rather interesting case. He is not using higher education as a ueans 
of U7)war ; mobility for his oarents are usually quite v/ealthy, v/ell-e^:ucated 
and in the higher occupational positions. Flacks (1967a; lD37b: 35) sees 
these students (though here he V7as talking about the tjraical student activist, 
however, the description seems quite true of the lov;/high inconsistent as v/ell 
as ccxjing froci - - - 

m • farail.les instituting an upper-iaiddle class 
hu:.anistic subculture. Although these families occupy 
privileged positions in society, they differ from others 
in their strata and society as a nhole, by their lack of 
caviitxient to traditional Ai.ierxcan values. Instead of 
being Jecicatei to occupational achievements v'ith the 
conseq'Tsnt deraand for rationality and self-control, they 
are Labued ;;ith a strong humanistic value orientatioHn'* 

This value orientation manifests itself in a sincere concern 
for the Tvelfare an: social conditions of others, rather than in the wore 
pragmatic concerns for self -education and ii.iprovcment as characterized 
in the passive students. The fauily background of these low/high inconsistent 
students provides an excellent resource [ through advanced eJucation and! a 
^libertarian humanistic' family outlook) :?or the ''social concern" oerspectlve 
of these hyperactive students. This further enhances the assuiaption of 
Jackson (1932: 477) that th<3se lov//high inconsistent individuals favor 
strong political actions as a means of social change thereby bringing about 
a radical change in the values of others tov/arJs theni. 

Again loo'cing at these lovj ascribed/high achieved hyperactive 
students in terns of the data it can be seen that 655o are under 21; 45$^ 
have B^s v;hile 55/3 have a C average; ^Zi consider theraselves radicals; 
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55?i often discuss politics with their frienas and at houe; 03^3 have 
attended lectures or meetings on political issues; 30% state that thejf v;ould 
continue to participate in Jemonstrations; 5Zj consider politics very 
important nhile another 42^3 consider it important* For their parents the 
corresponding percentages are 23?S (very iiaportant) and 5iyi ( Laportant ) ♦ 
Also 51J5 of these stu 'ents are Jevjish v;hich points to a v/ell'-suggestei 
but little docunented fact that it is in effect the affluent Jev/ish stuc^ent 
who is in the forefront of the stuJent uovei ent. 

To date there are practically no empirical studies specifically 
on the Jev/ish sturlent and his role in campus unrest • In a study con'iuctea 
in October 1371 ( Orevj, 1971: 47) of a nationv/i -e saiaple of Jewish college 
freshmen, it v;as found that Jeijxsh students tended to talce a more progressive 
view than did other students from other religious backgrounds, Hoivever, 
this study failed to gst at this question, though, of the Jev/ish student's 
role in caixpus unrest* 

1 ary and Kenneth Gergen (1971: 70) also in a nationvd ^e saiaple of 
5000 found that the dewonstrators during the Cambodian invasion v/ere Jispro- 
oortionately Jewish or of no church affiliation; and the Karris Gurvey 
(i^Iay 1970) found that OOTo of the Jev/ish stuoents at schools v/ith deiaonstratior 
protested as coraparec; to 7151 Protestants and 32?: Catholics • These 
findings definitely suggest an urgent need to further study this phenomenon 
of the Jewish student and his role in ca2->us unrest • 
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CCM^CLUSIOH 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that this study can 
only be viet/ei as a case study • The findings really only unique to one 
particular large eastern state university. Monever, the findings are 
extremely suggestive and should not be ignored just on the basis of the 
sampling distribution. There is an indication of a modular pattern 
that hitherto seeras to have been ignored in studies of the status 
backgrounc'S of participants in the student uovetient. Not? v;hat is needed is 
a randowized, multi-university study of students to deter Axie the strength 
of socioeconoiiic-ethnic status inconsistency as a predictor of luovement 
participation in situations of carjpus unrest. 
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Table 1 



BIVARIATS AKALVSIG OP lilCOME 
VEXUS STUDSHT'S POTENTIAL FOP. M03IH2ATI0N 



Potential for Uobilizatlon 



Family Ine one 
Under $5,000 
$5,000 - 7,500 
$7,500 - 10,000 
$10,000 - 15,000 
$15,000 - 20,000 
$20,000 - 35,000 
$35,000 - 50,000+ 



Passive 
Students 

O.CK. ( 0) 

O.OFi ( 0) 

19.153 ( 9) 

31. 9f; (15) 

33.3P. (13) 

3.5% ( 4) 

2.195 ( 1) 

90.9% (47) 



Activa 
Sti\dents 

1.353 ( 1) 

l.ST^ ( 1) 

13.1% (10) 

25.CSJ (15) 

17.795 (11) 

30.3P5 (19) 

&.5J3 ( 4) 

9J,y,^ (62) 



Hyperactive 
Students 

i.aa ( 1) 

5.3F* ( 3) 

14.05 ( C) 

21. IT. (12) 

19.353 (11) 

23.3fi (17) 

3.:S5 ( 5) 

lOO.lfj (57) 



= 13.44 p a n,s. 
gamiaa s .107 



Table 2 



biva:?iate aiialysis o? occupatiow 

'mCUS STU}:;SIIT'S potential 70.1 M03ILIZATI0I! 



Potential for liobilization 



Occupation 
Higher executive 
I'ledium e::ecutive 
A -in in, personnel 
Clerical 
Skilled manual 
Seni-skilled manual 
Unskilled 



Passiv e 

Students 

27.7?: (13) 

17. or. ( 3) 

23.455 (11) 
17. OP. ( 3) 
12,3P5 ( 6) 
2.1% ( 1) 
O.0P5 ( 0) 



Acti ve 
St udents 

21. (13) 

37.1;. (23) 

21.05J (13) 

9.7r. ( 3) 

3.L^ ( 5) 

1.5f. ( 1) 

1.6?^ ( 1) 



100. (47) 100.15i (&2) 



Hyperactive 
Students 



31.6; ^ (13) 
27,J.j (17) 
24. 6fi (14) 
7.0^* ( 4) 

7.cr. ( 4) 

0.G5 ( 0) 
0,ai ( 0) 

lOO.a. (57) 



= 11.3:' p a n.s. 
gamma = -.157 



Table 3 



BIVA.UAT5 ANALYSIS OF 3'3UCATI0N 
Vi-JCUS CTUDEWT'S POTEMTIAL FOR WOSILI-ATIOW 



Potential for Mobilization 



Education 



Professional 



Four-year college 



7-7 years school 



Passive 
Students 



IT.OPi ( 3) 



14,3Fi ( 7) 



One>three yz college 21,3^ (10) 



High school graduate 27,7J5 (13) 



10 - 11 years school 6,/*S:, ( 3) 



10.6fi ( 5) 



Under 7 years school 2,151 ( 1) 



100. ai (47) 



Active 
Students 

15.4>. (12) 

17.7?:, (11) 

2A.2?i (15) 

25. (16) 

6.5% ( 4) 
( 4) 

0.»o ( 0) 



Hyperactive 
Students 



21. (12) 
31.5;. (38) 
17.5^5 (10) 
19,CJ: (11) 
5.3^2 ( 3) 
5,3F,j [ 3) 
0.053 ( 0) 



lOO.Bo (62) 100.15J (57) 



X = 9.31 p = n.s. 
gamma « -.173 



Table 4 



BIVARIATE ANALYSIS CF ETHNICITY 
VERSUS STUDENT' PCTEnTIAL FOR f-iOBILIZATIOi 



Potential for Mcbllizatlon 



Psisslve 



Ethnic Backgr ound Studpn^rs 



Great Britain 
Northern Europe 
Germany, France 
Eastern Europe 
Southern Europe 
Blacks 
Arabs 
Asians 



44.7% (21) 
2.1% ( 1) 
25,5% (12) 
12.8% ( 6) 
6.4% ( 3) 
6.4% ( 3) 
O.C% ( O) 
2.1% ( 1) 

100. C% (47) 



Active 
Students 

32.2% (20) 

3.2% ( 2) 

21. r% (13) 

32.2% (20) 

9.7% ( 6) 

0.0% ( 0) 

1.6% ( 1) 

O.C% ( 0) 

100.1% (62) 



Hypor active 
Students 



26.3% (15) 
3.5% ( 2) 
lO.P^ ( 6) 
45.6% (26) 
8.3% ( 5) 
3.5% ( 2) 
0.0% ( O) 
1.3% ( 1) 

100.0% (57) 



y? = 22.08 p< .10> „05 
gamma = ,222 



Table 5 



BIVAR'ATE ANALYSIS 07 RELIGION 
VERSUS STUDENT'S POTEIJTIAL FOR MOBILIZATION 



Potential for Mobilization 



Family Religion 



Protestant 



Catholi; 



Jewish 



Other Religions 



Agnostic, Atheist 



Passive 
Students 

40.4% (19) 

40.^ (19) 

8,5% ( 4) 

8,5% ( 4) 

2.191, ( 1) 

?9,3^ (47) 



Activ e 
Students 

33,9% (21) 

30.7% (19) 

33.9?« (21) 

1.6% ( 1) 

O.C% ( O) 



Hyperactive 
Students 



22,8% (13) 
31.6% (18) 
42.1% (24) 
1.07s ( 1) 
1.8% ( 1) 



100,15! (62) 100.1% (57) 



X = 19,72 p < .02> .01 
gamna s ,238 



Table 6 



SOCIOECOKOMIC-HrnVIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
VERSUS LEVELS OF yjOIilLIZATION 

(Ethnicity vs. Occupation) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Levels of Lov//Hiqh Status Status High/Low Status 

Mobi l 12 at io n I nrjo nr^ist ents Consxstents Incon.sistents 

Hyperactive 49.195 (27) 30.9% (29) 5. 995 ( 1) 

Active 40.0% (22) 34.0% (32) 47.1% ( 8) 

Passive 10.9% ( 6) 35.1% (33) 47.1% ( 8) 



= 22.14 p< .OCX 
gamma = .4599 



100.0% (55) 100.0% (94) 100.1% (17) 



Table 7 



SOCIOECONOMIC-ETHNIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
VERSUS LEVELS OF NDBILIZATION 

(Religion vs. Occupation) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Levels of Low/High Status Status High/Low Sta tu 

Mobilisation Inconciis tents Consistents Inconsistents 



Hyperactive 46.3% (19) 35. 2fo (37) S.O^o ( 1) 

Active 43.9^ (18) 33.3^ (35) 45.0.^ ( 9) 

'Passive 9.8% ( 4) 31,4:^ (33) 50,0^^ (10) 



- 20.5? p< .001 
gairira = .4330 



100. Oro (41) 99.9^ (105) ]00.0^ (20) 



Table 8 



SOCIOECOMOKIC-ETHNIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
VERSUS LEVELS OF NDCILIZATION 

(Ethnicity vj. Education) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Levels of Low/High Status Status High/Low Status 

Kobiliza tion jnccnsistent s Cr i.<.x., t.^nts Inconsistent s 

Hyperactive 53,95^ (21) 32.3/o (32) 14,3^J ( 4) 

Active 33,3% (13) 39.4% (39) 35.7.^ (10) 

Passive 2.8% ( 5) 28,3% (28) 50.0% (14) 



" 20.21 p< -001 

nairira = . 4470 



100.0% (39) 100.0^ (99) 100.0:^ (28) 



Table 9 



SOCIOEOONOMIC-ETMNIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
WR5US LEVELS OF NDDILIZATION 

(Religion vs. Educstion) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Level of Low/Hinh Status Status Hiqh^Low Status 

Fobili::ation In'^'^nsi? tents Con si stents Incon si stents 



Hyperactive 50. 0*^5 (14) 36. 5^^ (38) 14.7,^ ( 5) 

Active 39.3^ (11) 36.5.^ (38) 38.2^ (13) 

Passive 10.7?5 ( 3) 26. 9;^ (28) 47.11 (16) 



= 17.38 p< .01>.001 
gamma = .4172 



100.0^ (28) 99.^% (104) 100.0^ (34) 



Table 10 



SOCIOECONOMIC-ETHNIC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
VS*RSUS LEVELS OF NDBILITATION 

(Ethnicity vs. Incoir.e) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Level of Low/High Status St^jtus High/Low Status 

Mobilization In^-cnsistonts Consistents Inconqistents 

Hyperactive 43."^% (17) 38.4'5 (33) 17.1^ ( 7) 

Active 38.5^5 (15) 36. OS (31) 39. 0^ (16) 

Passive 18. 0'^ ( 7) 25.6^ (2?) 43.97o (18) 



= 14.38 p< .01 > .001 
gairma = . 1^,85 



100.1% (39) 100.0^ (86) 100.0% (41) 



Table 11 



SOCI02CONX3MC-^THNTC STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
^/2RSUS LE\;ELS OP NDBILIZATION 

(jReligion vs. Income) 



Type of Status Configuration 

Levol of Lo tv/Hirh Statu s St atus High/Low Statu s 

Kobiligration Inconsistent s Conristents Incon'sistent 

Hyneractive 46.4'5 (13) 36.3$ (33) 23. (11) 

Active 46.4% (13) 33.0^ (30) 40.48 (19) 

Passive 7.1% ( 2) 30. 8/o (28) 36.2;5 (17) 



= 12.69 p > .02 < .01 
gamira = .2903 



09.9% (28) 100.1^ (91) 100.0? (47) 



FOOTNOTES 



The data analysis for this paper was achieved through a grant 
froiT: the Computer Science Center, The University of Maryland. 

^The stu:'Cnt movement refers to a large group of people, irost of 
them under thirty, v;ho are currently stu-^ents or who identify theirselves 
with the concept of a university coimnunity and see it as a legitiirate focus 
for societal change. Thus the movement includes not only matriculated student 
but former students and persons who find the university milieu most congenial. 
3ary B. Veaver, "Introduction," The Univgrsity and Revolution , Gary B. Veaver 
and James H. /^Jeaver (eds.), Englewood Clifls, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
196Q, op. 1. 

^The results vrere even higher for students' potential towards 
participation in order to express disapproval of government policy. ^or 
erample: in 1966, 74. C:^ indicated that they would sign a petition, but in 
1970 it had risen to ei.6Z. In lO'Se, 5.4% indicat(:>d that they would allow 
theirselves to be arrested while demonstrating, however, in 1970 it had 
risen to 13.0;^. Students indicating that they would engage in violent 
protests had chan'^ed from 1.1^ in 1965 to 4.5!% in 1970. Even more startling 
was the result that 0.5^ of the students in 19^6 indicated thnt they would 
sacrifice their own life in order to exnress '^Usaoproval but in 1970 this 
has risen to 1.7;^ (in fact in 1970, 0.43 had indicated that they haH actually 
attempted to give their life in protest). See Tables 3 and 4 ("ruschke, 1971: 
11-12) 

3 

Those interested in the development of this field should see: 
Blalock (1966, 1967); ^eochwender (1954, 1967,1968); 3offiran (1957); Jaclcson 
(1962, 1965); elly and Chombliss (1966); 7engle (1956); LensUi (1954, 1956, 
1964, 1967); ^itchell (1964); Rush (1967); Segal (1967, 1969); Segal and 
^'noke (1968, 1969); Smith (19"-9); Treiman (1966); and Jiley (1967). 

^Smith (1^.69) found exception to this generalization, for he 
found that inconsistenci«>s among occuoa tiona 1 , educational and income 
statuses (achieved statuses) did produce Democratic preference among persons 
aged under 45. Howevev, the significance was extremely slight. 

^See Table 1 "Comparison of Veteran and Non-Veteran Cadre and 
Student Cross-Section on Selected Variables Relevant to Student Activism" 
np. 59. 

6 

The ethnic background was categorized into eight geographic areas: 
Britain - England, Scotland, Ireland and 7ales; Northern Europe - Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium and Sv/itzerland; jcrmany nnd "ranee; Eastern Europe - Russia, 



Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and other Slavic countries; Southern Europe - Italy 
Greece, Spain, Portugal; American ElacLs, African, VJest Indies; Ar.V s - 
Egypt, Israel, Jorden, Lcb^.non; and Acia - Japan, Korea, and Nationalist China 

'There were three oth^r possible typologies of student mobilization: 
Clark K^rr, "Student Dissent and Confrontation Politics," Protest: Student 
Activ is m in Amexj.ca, Jitlian Foster and Durivard Long (eds.), New York: 
VJilliaia norrov; t: Co,, 1970, pp. 3-10; Ker.neth Keniston, "The Sources of 
Student Dissent," J ournal of Socir^l Ts su<?s, ?3(1967) ff» 5; and Durivard Long 
and Julian Foster, "Levels of Protest /'^PrM e g t: Student Activism in Ame rica, 
Julian Foster and Durward Long (eds.), Ne\7 York: ''illiam ilorrow & Co., 
1970, pp. 39-105. Hov/ever, as they v/ere so very difficult to operationally 
utilize, it became necoscary to devise one. 
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